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Vor. I. 


APPEARANCES. 
BY EDWARD LANCASTER. 

Ob! this leaning. over chairs, nnd conning the same 
music -bdvk, i of voices. and noting awa 
in a Oe Se geen waltz is avtLing ‘Die 
Washington Irving. . 

“So it appears we are to be fellow-travel- 
lers,” observed a tall, well-built gentleman to 
alittle dapper personage in a snuff-colored 
coat, drab small-clothes and ditto gaiters ; a+ 
they stood side by side aider the eaves of the 
Fox and Crown Inn, to shelter themselves as 
well as might be from a heavy shower of rain. 
whilst some f was being packed on the 
roof of the Whitehaven coach, which had stop- 

to take up passengers oa its way through 
icester to London. 

“All appearance, sir; never (rust to appear- 
ances,” returned the tittle dapper man, smart- 
ly; *'m about to travel, it is true, but not 
in this coach.” ' . 

“[nteed !” remarked the first speakerytaking 
acigar from between his lips. “I thought 
this was the only coach that would pass to- 
night.” 

“{t is,and it isnot,” said the person ad- 
dressed, with a smile. “ No more will pass 
from, but two or three will 40 Whitehaven ; 
therefore I argue that as you are journeying 
te Leicester—” . 

“| am not journeying to Leicester,” inter- 
rupted the tall stranger. , 

“ You are bound for Melton Mowbray, may- 
hap?” 

“ Precisely so.” ; 

_ «Then thet confatesmy argument,” said 
the litle man, giving tothe word my its due 
~ pronunciation and is, as ifit implied a 
person of some = Now | myseli 
am going to Whitehaven so soon as! have 
seen ay tendon into the coach, whieh will 

her to the same place you intend stop- 


t.” 
3 ughter! Is she old enough to 


* Your da 
travel alone?” asked the stranger, with some 


surprise, as he glanced at his new acquaint-|zeytle tone 


ance, who did not seam more than thirty years 


of age. 

* Lione 1” eried the dapper man, his 

mouth, shaking his shoulders, and laughing 

inwardly till his cheeks swelled: “she’s 18 
old 


”» 


years man. P 
“Ob! a daughter in-law, then, 1 should] 


surmise?” 
* ‘resumed. the little man, whose 
by its own volition, ran on for 
without cessati a briefand 
ofits owner. “T magried her 
obese ae ames Ses So Sees 
Dick patty farmer of 
parts, (mayhap you have heard ofhim: he 
3 
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was related to the Wentworths, of Parldt, in 
Lineolnshire,) I was his atlorney, and manage 
ed to ogle the widow whilewending-hisiwill : 
she, however, appeared to take no notice, but 
{, Jeremy Lunnum, never trust soet ladle 
ces; so I persevered, and prospered at lust. ¥ 
buried hér two yenré ago, and ant new in fall 
ory after Miss Wilkins, of Whitehaveni* De» 
termined to try to the last, Open rons 

to leave to-night in order to Elizabeth, 
ay daughter-in-law, to meet her cousin, Gen- 
evieve Byfield, who unexpectedly: returns 
with her mother from the Continenf to-mor- 
row morning. Great expectations there !~ 
Must show them every respect. Be there, 
myself, to-morrow.”. 

“Indeed!” said the tall stranger, slightly 
yawning; “but I perceive the pode Fn : 
for starting — I deem myself forturiate in. 
secured an inside place this wet nigfit, 
‘added, as he emerged from his place of shel- 
ter.) “The rain pattering ou the roof will 
lull me into a combortable nap.” 

“ Elizabeth { Elizabeth, my love!” cfied 
Lunnam to a young lady, who speedily madé 
her appearance from the inn, closely muffled 
up in a travelling cloaic. 

The stranger, who had already placed hig 
foot upon the'steps tothe coach, drew Back, 
and made way with a natural grace and cour- 
tesy for the young lady to precede him, 

“I thank you si,” said Miss rue 
timidly, and shriffking as the rain fell in to 
rents upon her slender form, “but Tim’ to 
travel on the roof.” , , 

“ God, madam, it is impossible! you 
w drowned were you to gooutsitle !” 
exclaimed the stranger. , 

“Needs must, for she ) . se” 
said Lunnom. “ You are that ple 
can’t be booked here—there being no 
dence on the number of irs which the 
jcoach may contain. °Tis'a pity to be sure 
yet she must go to her cousin.” = 

pla eed ,. 
but 


* Than I must beg the lady to 
with me,” said tie stranger, in a 
e . 
“ But you will, in that case, expose 
self to the very inconvenience from you 
Soya veges shield me,” returned Mii 
efitworth, venturing a bri lance fr 
beneath her hood a the light ‘ pone ey 
r ich 
“ a an peed madam, and shall® 
{not it,” replied the stra: respectfully 
taking her band, gently Desig y her into 
the vehicle, ” “~ tele FT 
a g it,amid the. 
* Now, sir, if you x ofthe mae 
reiterations of “ ! gently! steady 
there !” of the coachman. 





. 





as 
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* «Bir, fam your most obedient and obliged 
servant for this,” cried Lunoum, 

% Pshaw! it is not worth a thank,” said the 
stranger, mounting the coach. + 

A delay of another minute took place, 

wing to the guard having left a parcel in the 
house, during which Luonum stepped“ upon 
the wheel, and asked the Ueman, in an 
urider tone, if he knew any thing of the Tre- 
lawney family, formerly of Melton Mowbray. 
“Lama Frelawnéy, myself,” was the re- 

Pn sq, from your features,” said 
Lann in a musing tone ; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, added, * it's acelebrated name 
in English history, and flourished before the 
conquest ; though it was then pronounced 
Treleon, and— ee oy 

-Here he was cut short by the motion of the 
wheel beneath his foot as the coach started 
forwards, which caused him to skip from his 
perch, and after cutting a very magnificent 
eaper in the air, he alighted amidst an adja- 
cent to the discomfit of his own person, 
and the terror of half a score of ducks therein 
@abbling, who, no doubt, looked upon this 
miraculous addition to the shower as an inaus- 

jous omen. 

The fellow travellers of Miss Wentworth 
Were two gentlemen and an elderly lady.— 
The former maintained a truly English 
turnity, an example which the latter did not 
seem inclined to imitate ; but finding that 
Elizabeth replied not to the observation 
which she made concerning her being on a 
visit toa relation afflicted with a palaratic 
stroke, shé muttered semething about the 

ice of some folks, and resigned herself to 
the care-soothing armsof Morpheus! At a- 
bout two o’clock the coach st before a 
large gate-way by the road-side, where Miss 
Wentworth alighted, and rung a bell which 
suspended above it. the samé time 
y left the coach, as it appeared he, 
his destination: Thus were 
in a similar situation to 
orick at the Remise doof—acci- 

ther. 
iss Wentworth, 
thinking it a incumbent, on her to re- 
tarn thanks for the courtesy which Trelav- 
ney had shown her, venturing to hope that he 
. would ience no serious consequences} 
from to the inclement weath- 
er, ‘ 

“ None whatever, rely upon,” replied the 
gentleman ; “ but I fear, madam,” he added, | 
“that your servants will be unable to hear 
the sound of your bell, as it is carried 
in an opposite direction by the howling 


Had Trelawney been able, through the 
surrounding darkness, té observe Elizabeth’s 
he would have seen it suffused with 

_ Bite as she informed him that she could 
‘gdmit herself through a small wicket by the: 
side of the gate—a convenience which she 
might have agailed herselfof in the first in- 
stance. He immediately proffered his assist- 
ance in supporting her across the lawn which 
fronted the house, and to hold her umbreila,| 


beth possessed a heart that knew. no -guile 
itself, nor suspected it in others, ai at once 
passed her arm through Trelawney’s. 

“ Will Miss Wentworth acquit me of rude- 

ness, observed the latter, as they picked their 
way along the saturated path, if T remark that 
it is singular that her father should entrust eo 
young a lady to journey alone, in a stage 
coach on such a night as this?” 
* It is a case of necessity, sit,” replied the 
gentle tones of Elizabeth; “I have been on 
a visit for some days past at a friend’s near 
Whitehaven, as my father-in-law is unwil- 
ling to leave me at home when he is abfoad, 
lest—lest—” here the young lady coughed, 
and ‘adaed—“ but being informed by an ex- 
press that som’. relations would be at Lawn 
House early this morning, it became 
ry to send me by the first conveyance, to be 
in readiness to meet them—which he could 
not do himself from pressure of business at 
Whitehaven.” 

They had now reached the house, the door 
of which was speedily opened bya niaid ser- 
vant, and Elizabeth found herself placed in a 
new dilemma, for, as.she turned to reiterate 
her thanks to Trelawney, she perceiced the 
wet streaming from his apparel, yet maiden 
delieacy would not permit her to ask him in. 
He, however, iustantly relieved her by utter- 
ing, emphatically,“ Farewell,” and, depart- 
ing with hasty steps, soon became lost in the 
darkness. 

It was about twelve o'clock at noon when 
the expected visitors arrived in a postchaise 
at Lawn House. Elizabeth flew to welcome 
them, and the greetings on each ‘side were 
affectionate and sincere, particularly between 
the young ladies, whé, having been broaght 
up to gether entertained a sisterly regard for 
each other, although a wide dissimularity ex- 
isted between their dispositions and appear- 
ance. Elizabeth was fair as the lily, slender 
in form, mild in deportment, with long flaxen 
hair, which luxuriated in natural curls about 
her brow and neck; and all her features 
were so perfectly 
tifal, that the face 
sion, had it not 
eyes which spe 


vivacious blue 


y there, and 

ne nee = the whol ion and cheer- 
alness which evidently sprung 

the he@rt, where mirth, innocent and joyous, 

dwelt without alloy. Miss Byfield was tall. 

er than her cousin, (though a year Zounser) 

and vay 


jand although equally sylph-like in 

sessed a certain degree of elegance 

ty that added to its beauty, while it would 
ha eriorated fromthe easy. and graceful 
hich Elizabeth's boasted. Her com- 
was dark, and her features - 
nent pap rome Si her heir like the raven’s 
wing in coloar, and like the turtle’s down in 
silkness ; this she wore in large 

|French curls, that tastefully 

and polished brow. She had 

last finish to Ber education at a* 

France, and the doctrines there 





as a screen alike from wind and rain. Eliza- 
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inions|thro wn over ignorance. It is education which 


- of 
ment, which commanded the admiration of state, acquires a greater, and a far more en- 
Genevieve | Byfield had lost her fether some|jof learniig and reflection. Does not the » 


years before the time we are now treating of. 
who directed by will, that should his —— 
again marry, she should immediately 

her daughter under the guardianship o Mr. 
Jeremiah Lunoum, a person who contrived, 


pa” ae of his exceatricities, to ingratiate him-|called into existence by the samé convalsion 
wi 


ith most who had dealings with him.— 
Mrs. Byfield had now left the Continent to 
obey this injunction, being about tc bestow 
her hand upon a French Marquis, who had 
won ber heart—and her purse. The girls. 
therefore, looked forward with an almost in- 


fantine delight to the hours they were to pass|rupted a rough voice directhy behind the 


r, and before half the day was worn io 

a close, had formed plans which would have 

taken weeks to execute, und talked over, al- 

most in a minute. those little delightful ad- 

ventures of childhood which occupied years 
of their early spring. 

The remainder of the day, af also the one 


fair cousins were, consequently constrain 

to remain beneath their own roof; but the 
morning cf the day afier burst upon them like 
an illuminated seene at the termination of a 
dark walk. All was bright and exhilerating. 
The sun shone with Italian brilliancy, and 
awoke into beauty and life the still wet face 
of nature, which seemed to smile upon the 
god who thus chased away her tears. Such 
a scene formed a powerful inducement to 
tempt the young ladies abroad, and with 
youthful eagerness they prepared tu prosecute 
their walk across thecountry. Lawn House 
was situated on the road-side, about midway 
between Melton Mowbray and Leicester 
town,” and it was towards the former place 


following, continued gloomy and showry ; the 





adies, w a one day be be dull and unlovely 


baerece in all those Se chants afte 


and ornament which enable them to please 
and to captivate, 

r rather, my dear Eliza,” said Mis 
Byfield, liken it to + gna of education 


upon the vulgar 
was before dark Dery not ot oy 
case 


fied bat charming. How Howevet, in ¢i 
the metaphor is 
. “Be that as Ye one,” may,” ‘cried Miss Went- 
Igughing, “ yours is by no means tena- 
human mind, in either exalted 
- life, is a delightful to the 
ses the same/and 
ing the 


| only being: ignorant of the time, time, | wish to 


-|ladies?” said the gent 
tunately arrived upon and in whom 
Elizabeth immediately tC TRY fe Mr, Tre- - 
lawney. ‘= ; , 
“ We mate than thasight Gand ‘a a 
replied Elizabeth, blushing, she not tee ’ 
why; “ and I have again to ex y obli- ee « 









teaches us to know ourselves and others; and % 
believe me, nothing recommends itself more 
than a cultivated understanding, which, how- 
ever powerful it may originally be in its rade 









gaging force when enriched with the 





breeze which wufts hither the perfume of yon *~ 
briar effect the senses more pleasingly, a 
cejof that which flew across the stagnant 

we passed a minute since? Yet 

the same essence as you term it, 







in the air from which they commonl iy sprang. 

* You are a casuist, Genevieve, ed ’ 
Elizabeth, gaily’ “ | must borrow a leaf from " 
Locke and Buyley ere I venture to argye with 

you.” 

*A fine morning, young woman,” inter- 









ladies, who drawing down their veils, quick- 
ened their pace in some alarm, not dering to 
look round. “ Stop, not so fast !” exclaimed 
aman, starting forward and obstructing the 
footpath. “ Dido’t you hear me speak? It’s aa 
a fine morning I say !” ie 
“In heaven’s name, what would ne ; a 









cried Miss Wentworth, timidly, as she 

k, and glanced with fearful eye u 

man, who was clad hhke a -sailor, and were 

large, but evidently false mustaches. ‘ 
“ Nothing. particular,” replied the fellow; . 







borrow your watch, madam 

* Do you intend to rob us! 1” cried Miss By- 
field, with trepidation, es 

“Fie, madam! I said borrow,” returned 
the man, insolently seizing her veil and 
snatching it from her bonnet. 

At this moment some one in an adjacent 
meadow cried, “hold, rufiap!” with a veice 
that made its hearers start, and i y af- 
terwards bounded’ across. the 











,? 









his heels and fled at the top of 
~ “1 trust the scoundrel 









o had so for- 











gations to one who-sesus'se reaty' to sik tbe .- 
ed in every variety of distress.” 

“A sweet duty which ever bears its own 

reward, Miss Wentworth, said Trelawney, in 
that grave, yet bland tone, which Elizabeth « °% 
had noticed as so impressive; and asheraised =< - 
his head after the graceful bow which accom- - 
panied his words, he fixed his dark, 
eyes, with a steadfast, and eae 
—_— upon our heroine, as if su 
wer at the and” 

























nearly six: feet ‘end. . 








i Reates a noble, gas stern cast, sat upon his 






































































































































































































































































































































,. bridle, suddenly dismounted this 


¥ 


« Miss Wentworth at once passed : 
through his, but Genevieve, with rather a/lawney, too?” .” 
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features, the complexion of which was aclear|once before done me the. honor of d@tiducting 
olive; an eye “like Mars’ born to threaten|me in safety to Lawn House.” 
and 


command,” was softened by long jet- 


At this speech Trelawney started back with. 


black lashes, and surmounted by eyebrows/a sudden movemeut, and, withdrawing his 


that for slenderness and beauly of curve 
might have graced a woman’s brow. His 
hair was of a dark brown, and worn thinned 
and shortened at the temples. His dress was 
green, and cut ina military fashion. A fo- 
ing cap, and gold-mounted fowling-piece. 

nll finish the description. Miss Wentworth 
Was again about to speak, when a loud cry 
preventet! her, accompanied with the excla- 
motion of “ this will never do—we must have 
no sharers in the exploit.” The party turned 
round and beheld two men, (one of whom 
was the recently diseomfitted robber.) armed 
with bludgeons and advancing at a rapid rate. 
Trelawney flew to méet them, and with a 
well-aimed blow, felled the foremost with 
“the butt-end gf his gun. The other, on 
perceiving this. stopped skort, turned upon 


arm, in evident astonishment at Eliza- 
beth, whilst alaugh seemed trembling upon 
his lip as if anxiousto escape, he, however 
instantly resumed his former situation, and 
extending his other arm towards Genevieve 
said, with all that suavity which before had 
pervaded his tone and manner, * You hear 
what your fgir friend says, madam; pray, 
then, be not so cruel as to refuse my assistance, 
for it is not impossible but that the dogs may 
again attack you.” This was enough for Miss 
Byfield, and without further ceremony she 
tool the proffered arm. 

During the walk Trelawney launched into 
a gay and animated conversation, very differ- 
ent from the style he bad previously assumed. 
It consisted of pointed yet playful animadver- 
sions upon society and its characteristics, in- 


his heel, and plunged into a neighbouring) terepersed with anecdotes in support and elu- 


copse, followed by fralawney, who was in 
his turn pursued by thexeman whom he had 
treated so unceremoniously a moment before. 
Agitated and alarmed, the maidens shrunk 
Close to éexth other; when a fresh cause of 
appeared. This was a swarihy, stout 


cidation of his opinions. “Some of these were 
interesting and melancholy ; others light and 
humorous; and as he capriciously wandered 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
the hearts ofhis fair acditors insensibly fol- 
lowed, as though spel] bound togthe words.— 


man on horseback, who, with loud shouts/iss Byfield, in particular, was attracted by 


galloped up; again, however, Trelawney, 
“advanced to the rescue,” and seizing the 


er; 
the horse loosed itself with a vidhtniphiags 
from our hero’s gripe, and with a contemp- 
taous snort cantered off, dragging his master, 
See was entangled in the stirrup, after 


* There, my fine fellow, how like you 


that?” cried Trelawney, laaghi * Egad, 

If ever I did a thing more neatly my life!” 
Here his eye the fairpedestrians, and 

inst 

mer he stepped up and apologised 

for bis mirth, he not being aware, he 

said, of : immediate vicinity at the time. 


“ Pray sir, offer no excuses,” said Miss Ry- 
field, “ but rather allow us to congratulate 
you on your sué@tess @gainst such formidable 

ld ” ? 


his polished |] ge; but, with that pru- 
idence which formed a distinguishing feature 


.|in her character, she noted every syllable he 


ittered with the cautious care of one who ex- 
amines a coin which he suspects to be a coun- 
terfeit; but no—the metal of Trelawney’s 
sentiments, as he dilated upon his subject, 
sounded and sperkleg in token of its bei 

sterling gold! The refined and elegant gi 

was, therefore, satisfied that it was to un equal, 
if nota superior, to whom she listened; and 
suddenly, though insensibly, her warm heart 


rela peing “into somewhat of his for- made a transit from her own bosom into his. 


The walk home appeared to be much short- 
ened by Trelawney’s entertaining conversa- 
tion, and when the ladies had arrived at the 
door of Lawn House, secretly wished 
the distance had been , 

* By my life,” said our hero, taking a hand 
of each as he prepared to depart, “1 wish that 


“ Odds! odds life, I was even with the robbers were more nuierous.” 


rascal at all evenis,” said Trelawney. 


“Al fore, may I esk?” Mla Gen- . 


ElizaBéth felt surprised ut this light strain|°M"eZe> 


from one whom she had imagined to be of a 
rather gloomy disposition than otherwise, and 


“ Because, madam, in that case you might 


daily stand a chance of being molested, aud I, 


hesitated little as she renewed her thanks|°Y each time coming to your resus, would, 


for his timely assistance. 


“ Really, madam, I must run away if you tion 


overwhelm me thus,” he exclaimed; “ and 


aee, here you stand shaking with fear, and | oe Sines St 
i 


ungal'ant enough not to offer you my arm, 


be fortunate eno to have a diurnal repeti- 

e last half hour's happiness.” 

P iss Byfield was completely at a loss 
his flattering remark, and stood 

and stammering, when, to relieve 


pray ladies, use no ceremony, but allow me her confusion, Mr. Lunnun, mounted upoa 


te cenduct you home.” 
“With the ready confidence of innocence, 


distrustful look, endeavored to decline, saying, 


a little grey mare, gallopped up to | 
her arm/ed, “ glad to seesyou. What! 






“ Ah, girls!” he exclaimed, as he it 


“ Yes, sir; he has just rendered us a most 


in a hesitating tone, that they Bad not tojessential service by affording us his safe pro-: 
ms 


tection against the assault of. 
‘8 Oh! this gentleman is no stranger to the; Elizabeth's rejoinder. 





distance, coz,” said Elizabeth, “for he has 


“Eb! robbers in broad daylight? 
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* [’faith, sir,’ said Trelawney, rather eager 
ly, “ | saw them myself; and could show you 
a bruise or two to make good my words,” 

“Then that confutes my argument,” sajd 
Lunnum. “ However, pray walk in; our 
conference the other evening was broken. up- 
on rather suddenly, (confound all ducks, and 
puddles say 1,) aud | wish to have some chat 
with you.” 

Trelawney bowed, and at once followed; 
but there sat an expression of perplexity upon 
his features which, had it been observed, 
would have created surprise. On entering 
the house, Lunnum bustled about with an air 
of importance, and madé@ fifty inquiries in a 
breath without awaiting a reply to any At 
length he settled himseif in his easy chair, and 
ordered a luncheon to be prepared, declaring 
at the same time, that he cared not what they 

ve him, “ashe had a most adventurous 
appetite!” Accordingly the tray was brought 
with a cold fowl, and a variety of grateful e/ 
ceteras. Of this Trelawney was invited to 
partake, but he declined, and so Mr. Lunnum, 
sans ceremonie, seated himself solus. Mean- 
time our hero zealously exerted. himself to 
detain the ladies in the apertment and recom- 
menced the conversation which had been sus- 
pended at the termination of their walk.— 
Lunnum, netwithstanding the important task 
in which he was engaged, occasionally threw 
in a remark, or asked a question by which he 
greatly contributed to lengthen Trelawney’s 
stay. “You have travelled, | perceive,” he 
observed, during a short pause, 

“ Not much,” returned Trelawney; “my 
rambles have been chiefly confined to the 
Archipelago.” ; 

“T don’t much wonder at your not going 
further then. The famous beauties of Greece 
are enough to cure any man of truaotism,” 

“faith, | cannot agree with you thereysir. 
The men are certainly models of masculine 
grace and beaufy. Butas for the women,” 
continued Trelawney, turning to Miss Byfield, 
“give me an English fair, in preference to 
Helen of Troy h al 

“ Spoken like a man of gallantry,” said 
Lunnum, with a comical expression of the 
eye. “But a truce with complimentg,] have 

more serious Subject at heart. Ma ask 
fom what branch of the Trelawneys are you 
descendef?” = 

Trelawney paused, and seemed staggered by 
the question which was so unexpectedly put: 
he however, after a moment’s, hesitation re- 
plied—“ I'am descended irom the late Sir 
Rowland Trelawney.”” ¥ 

At these words Lunnum dropped his knife 
and fork as if they had been red hot, and 
thrusting back his chair, half raisad himself 
upon his elbows, and stared with all his 
might in. “ Son to Sir Rowland !”— 
he at lel exclaimed. “Pooh! Sir Row- 
Isnd’s Cok shot at one of the Jonian Islands 
during the straggle of the Greeks with Tur- 
key! 

“However that may be, he now stands be- 
fore you !” Trelawney. = 

“ This ma all apperance, and I neve 

3* 


nce, my love: never trust to ap, 


trust to appearances; but if you-can bring 
proofs in support of your allegation, (to usea 
newspaper phrasé,) you may hear ef some- 
thing to your advantege,” : 

“We are in the presence of ladies, sir.” said 

Trelawney, warmly, * otherwise | might 
lyou to account for thus doubting the word . 
a Trelawney.. Besides, 1 would ask what 
benefit I can possibly derive by producing 
the required evidence, when I well know that 
my father’s entire property has develvedstbey 
will, upon his pephew Mr. Atherstone 2? 

“Allap— But no matter,” said Lootiam, 
checking himself. ‘Please to walk with me 
into the library, and | will converse with 
you.” 

Trelawney obeyed, and on seating himself 
in the sanctum of his trim and dapper host, 
learned with surprise, that Lunnum was his 
late father’s solicitor and agent, and the very 
person whom he had been in search of since 
his arrival in England. 

“And may I ask why you left England?— 
Your implicit reply is all I require to estab- 
lish your indentity,” said Lunnum. 

Trelawney, in answer, related that in con- 
sequence of a few boyish irregularities height- 
eved by the calumnies and misrepresentations 
of his couzin, Mr. Atherstone, Sir Rowland 
Trelawney, in a moment of pasmon, banished 
him from home. “ Since then,” he contina- 
ed,**I have wandered from place to place 
like an unquiet-spirit. I have taken up arms 
for the Greelfs, shed. my blood ig the sacred 
cause of liberty ; still [ have felt a Joneliness at 
my heart. My eyes were turned towards 
England ; I wrote letter after letter, petitjan 
after petition, to be recalled, without receiv- 
ing a single reply until my return to Athens, 
when I founda letter, waich, I now recollect, 
bore your signature, informing me of the 
Jeath of my fathers I immegiately returned 
to this country, buf judge of fy surprise when 
/ learnt of Mr. Atherstane’s accession 46 my 
airestates. Yet, if 1 deem ari I pla 
has been used.” ee a 

* Mayhap you suspect me? No matter.— 
(Il shortly bring incontestable fs that Iam 
incapable of such flagicious act. In the 
interim, rest assured thaf'Mr. Atherstone is by 
no means your friead, for he was perpetually 
earwigging poor Sir Rowland. Don’t bite 
your lips now. I willsupply you with means 
of revenge, as] am entirely satisfied With re- 
gard to vour indéntity. . !deed I Jittle doubt- 
ed it at first, but I thought it best to pat. off 
any disclosure of my plans until | had earefuliy 
considered them. ~ 

Much conversation now ensued. Trelaw- 
neygwished to be jet into Lunnam’s plan, but 
the latter assuming a mysterious tone and 
manner, requested him to wait till the follow- 
ing day, ‘lrelawney mused fora short time, 
and then smilling as ifsome pleasing idea had 
crossed him, exclaimed,“ [ will await your 
pleasure ; so until to-morrow, farewell.” 

On the succeeding day our hero was early 
it Lawn House, according to appointment, * 
and on being shown into the perlor he greet- 
ed! the fair cousins, but in a maoner altogether 
at variance with the gaiety whichkhad sat 





apon him at their last interview. He was 
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grave, but mild and engaging; and the in-/remark, aroGee to the utmost the. of 
e.viries which he made concerning Elizabeth’s| his hearers, and so rivet their at that 
health was so tender and earnest, that the/hours flew as unheeded by as moments to a 
anxious feelings of the heart might plainly be}lover at his betrothed one’s feet. It 
detected as accompanying them. To Gene-jremarked that a light heart loves the 
Ure he was polite, but reserved. and when-|gravity which tempers its mirth; the 
ever.a symptom of his former volubilityjless cheerfully-toned mind delights in™ that 
appeared, it was only in reply to some obser-|gaiety which tends to disperse her gloom.— 
vation made by Miss Wentworth. The youthful cousins sstablished thié fact, as 
“You perceive we have kept ourselves! it is observable that Miss Byfield affected Tre- 
elese pri to-day,” said the sweet tones|lawney most when he appeared in smiles, and 
of Elizabeth, after adverting to the recent|Miss Wentworth when he was otherwise.— 
However—what is ne doubt already guessed 


occurrences. : v 
“ Perhaps you acted wisely; yet, as I pas-j|—in all times and moods he was beloved by 


sed the meadow, I almost expected to havejboth. . 
seen your light form crossing it.” The existence of this passion was neverthe- 
“ You have marked the spot, then,” said/less unsuspected oP the being who felt its 
Mrs, Byfield, who was presant, and to. whom|fway—but their everyaction yed itto 
Trelawney had been introduced. him who had inspired it, and he seemed as 
* Aye, madam,” said Trelawney, withoutjanxious to cultivate the affections of each as 
noticing the arch look with which her words|would.a florist to mature the beauties of a tu- 
were spoken, “ Nature painted the landscape|lip and a rose. -Yet was no jealous feeling 
on my heart, and I shall ‘bear it with me tojaroused, for our heroines seemed to consider 
the grave.” His eye rested upon Elizabeth} Trelawney in his different humors as different 
as he spoke, and he appeared to indentify the} beings, and scarcely suffered a thought of his 
innocent girl with the godess whom he had/fickleness to disturb them. ‘ 
named. But she observed it not, and only}! One day, when he was in his liveliest mood 
replied by saying, thatshe should never again|—by turnschatting with the laughing Eliza- - 
pass the place without trepidation. After some) beth, or listening tothe silver tones of her 
fari her conversation, Trelawny inquired if Mr.jgrave cousin—Mrs. Byfield asked hit if he 
Lunnun was aware that he was in, the house,/intended to patronize the ball which was 
when to his dismay, Mrs. Byfield informed him|shortly to be held at Melton Mowbray. 
that her brother had de from home} “I really cannot tell, madam ; for to confess 
early in the aforning, and ‘would not returnjthe truth, 1 was ignorant that aay such im- 
before the next day. The following day ar-|portant event was about to occur,” replied 
rived, and with our hero—but not Luanum.|Trelawney. 
Letters were recejved by Mrs. Byfield, bid-| “Indeed!” returned the lady; “ then, to 
@ing her expect him daily, but a fortnight|Jispel your ignorance, I must inform you that 
passed away, and still was he absent. _ Tre-ja school for orphan girls is projected, and this 
lawney grew saspicious‘at this delay, yet hejball is adopted as a first step towards raising 
was far from beipg displeased at it, as, under|fands.” ; 
color of making igguiries respecting the attor-| ‘* Then I will be there—in charity's cause [ 
ney, he daily visneu ise place, generallyjam an enthusiast; and I hope ladies,” added 
spent some hours in the ladiés’ society, which] Trelawney, “ that you are retained in the 
he was itted to do with security, asjsame suit. i 
Mrs. B was mostly presant toguard the} “ We certainly are,” replied Miss Byfield. 
Hesperiun fruit. G these visits were} “Then [ will be intrusive enough to re- 
extended untij the sha evening closedjquest that I may act as your chaperon,” re- 
upon the day, and thgn would the maidens, at/turned our gallant herd. The ladies accept- 
his request, blend the melody of their dulcet|/ed:his services without hesitation, and on the 
voicestothat of the piano, or harp: some-|appointed evening thé party set off in high 
times, too, he would join his rich mellow|spiritggte the scene of amusement. Nothing 
tones to their sweet and thrilling notes, andjconnécted with our narrative occurred until 
a passer-by might have fancied that thejlatein the evening, when, as Trelayney was 
sounds he hedrd were the united out-pourings|leading his fair charges to a seat, a youhg man, 
of a fixte and bugle. Never, perhaps, were/fashionably attired, stepped forward and ab- 
hours whiled away more happily, or by three/raptly seizing Miss Wentworth’s hand 
Mire happy beings. Miss Wentworth. was/that she would be his partner in the next 
the Eaphrosyne of the party, and Genevive/dance, adding, that he had lohg-sought an op- 
the Minerva, whilst Trelawney alternately|portunity of again beholding her, and was 
reflected the qualities of each—now light andjresolved not to miss the one now afforded. As 
playful, at another time grave and philosophi-jhe spoke, Trelawney fixed his dark eye full 
cal. He seemed the child of waywardness.jof fire upon him, and, after suffering him to 
_and his heart, like a mirror, appeated ca pable|conclude, said in a low tone, “ You had better 
of réceiving the image of whichever of the|depart from b sir; you are known.” 
cousins chanced to be nearest him. At one} “Known, sir!” echoed the iter, “| 
time would. the unaffected innocence ofjknow that—none better in the ty—I 
Elizabeth enchant his very sense; then wa:/should like toknow you,sir!” The loud and 
he seridus, yet affable—dignified, yet virtu-|bozstful tone in which this was spoken, at- 
ous. Atanother Genevive engrossed all hisjtracted a portion of the com to the spot, 
faculties. Then would his lively sallies, his] who eagerly demanded wha the matter, 
funil of anecdote, his inexhaustible store of} “ Quite sufficient to excite the indignation 
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:—a common robber has been 
‘ this* assembly!” exclaimed 


4 


Trelawney. 
“ Who is he? where is he? resounded im- 


# !” eried Trelawney, grasping the 
stranger powerfully by the collar. 


“Good Heaven! you are surely under some 
strange mistake. That is Mr. Atherstoge, 
your relative,” exclaimed Elizabeth, in an 
alarmed 


tone. 

“It is impossible—this is the man whom ] 
threw from his horse not a month since, when 
he was about t commit a highway robbery,” 
cried Trelawney, still retaining his hold.—- 
The person, however, by a vigorous effort, 
succeeded in releasing himself, whilst several 
of the party assured Trelawney that Miss 
Wentworth was right. “Then Mr. Ather- 
stone, if it be he, is a scoundrel !” interrupted 
our hero, unable to master his passion on dis- 
covering that its object was he whom of all 
men be must hated. Words ran high, and 
eventually the incensed pair quittel the room, 
followed by most of the gentlemen. All was 
now ¢onfusion and alarm—the iudies crowded 
together in anxious suspense—questions were 

ed without a reply—until, in. the midst of 
every thing, the report of pistols was heard, 
and. word shortly afterwards brought that 
Atherstone had fallen severely wounded, and 
that Mr. Trelawney was taken prisoner.— 
Never was scene of pleasure more abruptly 
terminated. Some of theladies fainted, others 
wept, and many joined in exclaiming against 

* Trelawney’s hasty conduct. In. the mean- 
time, Mrs. Byfield, with her niece and daugh- 
ter, contrived to escape, and returned honie 
with feelings of mingled astonishment, distress, 
and perplexity. 

On thé following morning the young ladies 
rose, as if by mutual consent, at an early hour. 
The heart of each beat in anxiety to learn 
Trelawney’s fate and, after a short desultory 
conversation, they with one accord walked 
into the meadows, although they had not done 
so since their rencontre’ with the rebbers.— 
‘The morning was serene, the holy stillness of 
nature was uninterrupted, save by the war- 

bled hymn of the lark, as he shot upwards to 
sun himself in the orb of day. A soft melah- 
eholy sat upon the hearts of the.cousins, and} 
even the sportive Elizabeth sigh she 
broke silence, by saying that she thi the 
goddess of Nature had put on mourning from 
the gloom which prevailed. 

“Ab! Elizabeth,” said Genevieve, * that 
expression tells the state of your own " 
through the foclinss of which you scant 
landscape, and not with the naked eye,’ Too 
often do we look upon Nature, and ery, “ This 
is fine,” or “ That is unsightly,” without re- 

ing that the beauties or defects most fre- 

q y existin the medium through which 
we view them. Were a traveller to entertain 
~~ description of the countries he had 
tra I should endeavor to learn the state 
of his mifid at fhe time be witnessed them, ere 


that very property shall be expended in pro- 
secuting you to the last, for yesternight 
assault,” 


~ ae f 5 anced amid 
here the ing of a the un- 
mown caused her te raise her. mf 
when she beheld—Trelawney. Both Jad! 
started with surprise. “Good heaven! are 
you at litfMty 2” was the simultaneous excla- 
nation, 

* To attend you to the Poles, if necessary,” 
inewered Trelawney. : 

“ Indeed, indeed Iam happy ta hear. you 
say so.” ejaculated Elizabeth, with artless 
energy, her light and fragile form bent im an 
attitade of thankfulness, and -her blue eyes, 
in each of which trembled a singie diamond, 
upturned toheaven, Trelawney looked with 
delighted gaze upon the girlish enthusiast, and 
tremblingly taking her hand, he said in his 
richest tones, “ That a seraph like yourself 
should thus.express euch anxiety for so worth- 
less a being, thrills my poor lone heart with 
ecstacy. But what is the occasion which at 
present calls it forth, | must owa myself want- 
ing in penetration to diseover.” 

Miss Wentworth looked surprised, and after 
a moment’s hesitation, reminded him of the 
circumstances of the ing evening. As- 
tonishment was now in turn depicted on Tre- 
lawyey’s face, bat suddenly chasing it, he hur- 
riedly said that the magistrates awaited his 
attéadance, and without further apélogy left 
the Indies toresume their walk alone, and 
puzzle themselves with the mistery of his 
conduct; : 
Mr. A *s wound was not, as at first 
supposed, in any way dangerous; he was 
therefore enabled to attend in persen togive bis 
evidence. From his statement it appeared, 
that some officious friend had furnishedithe 
pistols with which the parties fought, and the 
most strenuous endeavours-of the gentlemen 
who were present were insafficient to bring 
about a Pap yas =. 

* So fur yonare Trelawney, 
“but remember: that you, = 


“ But I insist apon it,” shouted Atherstone 
with fury; “he assaulted me in the public 
assembly, and | demand justice for that.” . . 
“Calm your passion sir;"and it shall be 
awarded you,” replied the magistrate, then 
tarning to-our hero, he inyuired bis name. 

“ James Trelawney” was the reply. 

“ What! my cousin of old?” cried Ather. 
stone in a tone of exultation and aeriniony, 
this joys me. Now shall | triumph over 
sneers poe ener upon Ps during boyhood 
—-bat that I have done already inheriting 
the gold which you coveted ; As to render_ 
my revenge still more complete, a portion of 


“Its all appearence, your worship—never, 


trust to appearances,” exclaimed a little per. 





I gave implicit credence to the picture he/sonage bustling through the crowd, aud who 
drew, ep ptoved to be our old friend Lunoun. * 

““T_ belie to be correct,” returned «+ What is the meaning of this?” asked the 
Elizabeth ; “ iettate. Te OU 


‘fill now I always considered 


you are, fired Before my weapon waseven _ 
cock - a 

“Io the event of that being pried,” said 
the magistrate, see no reason for your 
further detenti 
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“ Why, that I infend to confute his arga- 


The shock of Lunnun’s unexpected 


expose 
ments: and to begin with the assault—he i:/threw Atherstone into a- fil, and he was obli- 
the assailant. You needn't frown, Mr. Ather-| zed to be lesaae ew A removed. Trelawney 


stone; Iam an attorney, and don’t care a 


button for black looks. I can bri 
dependents to prove that some w 


his ow: 


was of course dism and after bowing 
i}to the magistrate, he left the court, mecem- 


s ago he|panied by the eccentric attorney who had 
had recourse to the mean, hackneyed, worn- 
out device of bribing’ them to terrify my 
_daughter under the appearance of robbers,|tign of Trelawney’s acknowledgements; suf- 


‘proved so serviceable to him. It would be 
intpertinent to tire our readers with a repeti- 


that-he might come up and pretend to save|fice it to say, that after expressing his grati- 
her; and had 1t not been for Mr. Trelawney’:|tudé, he implored Luonen to lay him uader | 


bravery, the plot would have succeeded.* 


a yet deeper obligation, by allowing him to 


* But what end was to be answered by this|address Miss Wentworth in the language of 


trick 2” — the justice. 
“Miss 


much that whenever [ left town I have beer 


obliged to take her with me to avoid him, as|towards Lawn Heuse. 
she absolutely hates him, and declined from 


the first to listen to his importunites.” 
“ Well, fellow,” interrupted Atherstone 
with ill-disguised 


wrath, “ this is all foreign 


love. The lawyer, afier ring that his 


entworth’s love. He has for a long danghter-in-law was too highly honored, 
time pestered her with his addresses, inso- 


yielded a willifg consent, and Trelawiey, 
i}with throbbing heart, quickened bis pace 
On arriving there, 
Lunnun inquired for the ladies, and finding 
that Elizabeth was alone in the parlor, he 
s|hinted to our herathat he was at liberty to 
visit her. Trelawney seemed agitated for a 


to the matter, and what the deuce has it to do/time, but collecting himself he bowed, pro- 


with my property ?” 


Lunonan, upon this, shrugged his shoulders}door which bounded it. 


till they shook with fuughter. At length 
when his mirth had subsided, he exclaimed 


ceeded along the passage, and tapped at the 
A svft voice gave 
;|permission for entrance—he went in—he tuok 
.| Miss. Wentworth’s hand—his eye beamed, 


* [ll soon confute that argument.—See,” and]and the hue on his cheek freshened—he spoke 


he drew a paper from his breast pocket, * here 


—each feature bore testimony to his words, 


is a will drawn by Sir Rowland five days pos-|und in an hour he was at Elizabeth’s feet.— 
terior to the one in your possession, and the|She had consented to be his. 


urport of it is, that the whole of the Tre- 


Trust me, dear reader, I would gladly dwell 


awney estate, real and personal, without the}upon the scene which ensued between the 
reservation of a shilling, was to be inherited|\overs, had there been one, but unluckily no 
by his son and rightful heir, James Trelawney,| scene occurted ; as, not a quarter of an hour 
and only inthe event of the vague report of|after his addresses had been accepted, Tre- 


his death (and that too without issue) being 
indabitably and satisfactorily proved to be cor- 


reet, was the property to be enjoyed by you 
But this is not all, Mr. Atherstone. 


ing out of your own private fortuneggj! such 
the few months you 


What do you think of that, eh? 


lawney was seen to ascend a rising ground 
which lay at the back of the house, and from 
.| whence a pathway led to a beautiful hermi- 


In. the|tage which had been erected ae a retreat from 
and true will I am left sole executor, and|the warmth of a Summer’s day. The door 
are trustee of the estate until. Mr. James|of the 
lawney shallappear. You will, therefore,|elegant form ef Miss Byfield reclining upon a 
: the pleasure, not only of yielding up the|rustic couch. She held a pencil in her hand, 
property to the rightful owner, but of refund- 


ot was open, and discovered the 


which she listlessly empioyed in tracing some 
letters uponacard. JT, R, E, were ‘already 


may have drawn from it during} neatly executed, when Trelawney approached, 
n in possession.|and she hid the writing in her bosom. 
And to add 


-“ Pardon this intrusion, madam,” said he, 
” 


to your chagrin,” continued little Lannun,| Jeawing back, “1 thought—I 


rubbing his hands with glee, “ learn, that-in- 
significant as you_are pleased to consider me, 
I-was the sole catise of al] this—it was tbrough/exert 


* Pray, sir, offer no apology,” returned Miss 
Byfield, rising in some coofusion, * rather 
r kindn@e to relieve my anxiety 


my representations that old Sir Rowland was|and suspense with respect to the magistrate’s 


induced to’ make this grand alteration, and 
restore his wr son to his inheritance by 
this Jast act of justice.” ; 

“ This is a serious affair,” said the magis- 
tate, “and belongs to another tribundl— 
Yet 1 cannot refrain from asking you, Mr. 


decision upon the unfortunate altercation of 
last evening—but——” Here she paused, 
with a blush upon her brow—she had gone 
too far, and suffered her eyes to reveal more 
than it was poasible for her tongue to retract, 
ahd Trelawney, taking her band, said in the 





Lunoun, why Yomsbave kept the matter so softest tone, “ and does Miss Byfield—does the 


_long secret ?” 


*t Because | hoped to make a profitable 
client of Mr..Atherstone, and as the property 
waa in reality left to that person in the event 
of Mr. Trelawney's demise without heirs, | 
thought there was vo harm in concealment 
until the appearance of the real. Simon Pure. 
However, | have gow, made amends for all 
faults, I have brought the witness from 
Whitehaven, and am prepared to act upop 
the true ddcument with all legal expedition” 


sweet Genevieve, indeed, take an interest in 
the fate of one ‘so wndeserving of it?—Ah, 
madam! too, too happy should | be, could | 
for a moment believe such to be possible.” 

Genevieve’s head drooped, and hér cheek 
whitened; but she uttered not a word, nor 
did she withdraw the hand which Trelawney 
had taken. Our hero gazed upon her seraph- 
like features with an expressiofi of delight, 
and when he again spoke, music rar in 
so captivating a strain, that polish of his 
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Janguage itself was scarcely more attractive. 
His theme, was love, and his words were so 
winning, so ardent, so ‘wild and passionate. 
that ere the ‘agitated girl had time for retlec- 
tionjishe suffered the sentence to’ escape her 
lips“ that she loved.” . Treluwney caught 
her to his heart, and after impressing one kiss 
upon her now crimsoned forehead, flew from 
the place, unable ‘to sustain the delirium of 
joy which fired every fibre of his frame. 

Genevieve was now alone. She had sealed 
her fate for ever ; and reflection busily strayed 
through the labyrinths of futarity to make » 
note of all the obstacles which she might 

-meet witb; when herself pursued the same 
track. Inthe midst of her meditations she 
“wus startled by the rapid, yet light approach 
of ber fair cousin, who, flying to her side, 
exclaimed, in tones of rapture—* joy, joy. 
Genevieve! al) doubts aud fears are now at 
an end-!—Joy, joy !” 

“ How,” said. Miss Byfieli, in surprise, 
‘have you already seen Mr. ‘Trelawney ?” 

* How apt a guesser you are, coz !” return- 
ed Elizabeth, coloring ; but to confess truth, 
I have—and he bas made the sweetest con- 
fession !” 

* Oh, the betrayer! he ought to have 
waited a liltle longer first,” crimsouing in her 
turn. : 

“Not when his promptitade afforded so 
much happiness. But now, my dear, dear 
cousin—sister shall | cul] you—do pray, grant 
me one favor.” * “2 

“To select you as my bridesmaid, I sup- 
pose,” interrupted Genevieve, smiling. _ 

“ What an odd mistake !” cried the laugh- 
ing, innocent Elizabeth. “ T'ranspose the 
pronouns and the version will be correct.” 

“Impossible! for when—when Mr. Tre- 
lawney makes me-liis—his bride——” 

* You !” 

“ Me.” 

Need we say that the mystery was now un- 
ravelled, and all Trelawney’s perfidy laid 
bare? Thedeéceived ones stood for a time 
motionless; the dews of sadness dimed the; 
the lustre of their eyes, but not a word—not 
a sound-escaped their lips. ‘Phe dreadfui 


. wn 


lt te pe 8 | ll 


torture-wrnng resignation of despair, Quelied 
all sounds of woe in Elizabeth; whil#t the 
throbs of wounded pride and mortification 


kept the more dignified Genevievé sileat.— 
suddenly their glances met, and rekindled life 
in their apparently inanimate forms. “. Teke 
him to yourself, he shali be yeurs, Geae- 


sorrow. 

“No, nos” exclaimed Miss Byfield, “ 
shall mourn over my grave first——+” Their 
anguish could now allow no more, they threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, and wept 
in all the bitterest agonies of grief. 

“ Heydey! is thie all appearance, or are 
you really crying in earnest?” said Lunaun, 
who now entered upon the scene. It was 

before he could gain a coherent -reply ; 
but when he did, and the circumstances} 
which we have narrated were unfolded to him, 
his knew no bounds, and he would 
have inevitably lost his wits, had not the un- 


vieve,” cried Elizabeth, with a wild bursi ofjof his misrepresentations have been already. 


vent for his . Lunnun greeted our hero 
with a pin invectives, untii-his breath 
was completely exhausted, when the phiect 
of his Vituperation said, in a calm placid tone, 
*In Heaven’s name, sir, what has thus raised 
your choler?” ‘ inne 
_% Zounds, sir, your conduct would put Pa- 

tience herself ina passion !” exclaimed Lun- 
oun. “Have you not decoyed and duped 
these poor trembling girls? Bat] stand forth 
the champion of injured iunoceuce, and iysist 
upon ample satisfaction,” 

* Which | am ready tb afford to each of the 
ladies, said Treluwney, quietly. : 

“ Impossible, sir,” reiurned Lunnun; * 1 
tell you-it is impossible !” * 

“ It may appear so ; but (to quote your oven 
oft-repeated remark) you should never 
to appearances. I asain say | will make peace 
with both.” . , . 

* And | again affirm that it is beyond your 
power— unless, indeed, you’spht yourself in 
two,’ 

“ Thus then I confute your argument,” saiff 
Trelawne;; and stepping out of the 
he in a moment returned, leading by the hand 
as perfect a resemblance of himself, as though 
a looking-g'xss was by, and reflected his own 
image. ‘“ Allow me, ladies,” .he said with # 
how, “to introduce my twin-brotherto your 
notice.” 

Conceive, fair reader, if possible, the sur- 
prise of all present, and then accompany me 
to the end of my tale, Trelawney explained 
at full length, the circumstance that 
iranspired ; but, ag brevity is,ghe sou! of wit, 
I shall condense his varrative, and rejate it in 
ny own words, ni 

James and Arthur Trelawney were the 
twin-sons of Sir Rowland lawney ; and 
bore so close, so astonishing a likeness : 
other, that their parents could not di 
which was which (to employ a homely 
when asuyder. ‘lhe similitade, howe: 
tended but little beyond the out ward 












































by gravity ofdeme 
received an. tional sparkle from his inhe- 
fent good flow of spirits. -Thegbest of us go 
astray at times, and our heroes were not 
without their foibles, .. These ig 
to Sir Rowland by yoling Atherstone, who 
then forméd a part of the family, a t 
whom he was detested as a mean-spirited and 
cunning mischief-maker. ‘The 


geen; the young re at the a See tote 
were exiled from home, an ly 
afterwards enli ted in the Greek ey ey 
ring their stay in A Arthur was attacked 
by an epidemic, when and in one stage 
of the disorder sunk “Into a state bling 
jeath, which so alarmed James, that he im- 
mediately wrote word home that his brother 
wasdead. Subsequently the complaipt took 
a favorable turn, buat the v 
the intelligence pf that event 
passage home, so that Sir Rowle 
in ignorance; at this accounts for not 
naming Arthur in the will which Lunonn 














expected entrance of Trela@wney afforded» a 





persuaded him to make. “The baronet, on 


































































































































































































































































































a rencontre w 
caused it to be reported that he. was killed’ 


At length the brothers returued to England, 
and James, (now Sir James Trelawney,) eui- 


countered Mr. Luanun as narrated in the 

mepenens ofour history. i oe the y 
who caine to the rescue of 

heroines, but 


conceived, the “harmless | 


atter accepted the bet, and fortunate was it 


that the heart of each was not given to the 
same lovely girl; but no—James fixed upon 


Elizabeth, and his brother upon her cousia : 


hence the apparent fickleness which the girls 


‘had 80 often remarked. 
* “After this the reader need not be told which 
of the two acted principal in the different 
scencs we havedescribed. The brothers now 
approched théir -respective mistresses, and in 
their own characters requesfed them to ratify 
their former promises in the presence of Lun- 
nun, The ladies gave their hand in silence. 
for their amatemeut would not allow them to 
speak, and Sir James Trelawney instantly 
announced his intention of dividing his unex- 
fortane with his brother. 
“Nobly done?’ s.id Lunoun; “and now 
is one of my gritmd arguments coufu—no, con- 
Jirmed—never trust to appearances! Mis: 
kins of Whitehaven, said she did not like 
but that was all appearance, for next 
week we areto be married. The baronet 
here thought I was playing him false; that, 
too, Was an appearance, as! have recovered 
himpain estate. Mr. Atherstone deemed him- 
ofa large furtune—-all #ppearance 

“sefor it belongs to another! Lastly, these 
simple girls fancied they loved the same man, 
when lo! a counterpart steps forth and says it 
isall appearance! In short, APPEARANCES 
are deceitfale-never trust to them !” 


ae pene 


Ofthe signers of the Declaration, 9 were 
borg, in Massachusetts; 8 in Virginia; 6 in 
Mary ind; 4in Connecticut ; 4in New Jer- 
sey ; 4in Pennsylvania; 4 in South Carolina ; 
310 New York ; 3 in va oe 2in Rhode! 





. 


Island; } ip Maine ; 3 in Ireland, 2 in Eng- 
land; 2 in Scotldind ; and 1 in. Wales. 

_ 21 were Attorneys, 10 merchants, 4 physi- 
cians, 3 farmers: 1 clergyman, 11 printers, and 
16 were'men of fortune. 

8 were graduates of Harvard College, 4 of 
Yale, 3 of New-Jersey, 2 of Philadelphia, 2 of 
William and Mary, 3 of Cambridge, England, 
2 of Edinburgh, and 1 of St. Omers, 

-At the time of their death, 5 were over 90 
years of age; 7 between 80 and 90;—11 be- 
tween 70 and 80 ;—12 between 60 and 70;— 


ith the Tarks. 


u our} who was alsé in his 27th year. 
as Arthur whosaw them 
home; and he thought it_sorare a joke to be 
mistaken for his brother, that_he persuaded}He was ig his 7 Ist 
James to assist him in ca ing-on, what he 
jou; and he 
offered a wager of fifty guineas that it was 

ible to"be done without a discovery: the 


; —— 
50;-—-1 lied at the age of 27 and the age te 
two is ee og tee 
At time of signing the Declaration the 
average age of the members was 44 years,— 
They lived to the average age of more than 
55 years aad 10.months. The youngest 
member was Edward Rutledge, of South 
Carolins, who wus in his 27th year. He liv- 
od tothe agt of 51. The next youngest mem- 
beF was Thomas Lynch’of the, same State, 
He was cast 
away at sea in the Full of 1776. 
) Benjamin Fraaklin was the oldest member. 
when hesigned the 
ry ye He lived in ey = rie 
16 of his younger brethren. Steplien 
kins, of Re slew the next oldést member, 
was born in 1707 and died 1778. 
Charles Currell atfained the greatest age, 
dying in his 96th year. William Ellery of 
R. 1. died in his 93d year; and John Adams 
in his 91st.—Exler News Leiter. 





Too coop To BE Lost.—Al a recent trial ‘ 
at Broome circuit, against two physicans, in a 
ease of aliedged mal-practiee, the Counsel, Mr. ° 
C**4+***, in speaking of the tardy ealling of 
council of physicians, observed to the jury it 
was very like e Coroner’s Inquest; and usu- 
usually differed only in this—that one was 
just before, and the other just after, the final 
catastrophy ; and that the object of each was, 
uot somuch to ascertain what means might 
be left for restoring the patient, as to show 
that ho came fairly by his-death.--Broome Re- 
publican. 3 





From the National Journal. 


Emblem of Life. 
The, moon o’er the mountain, 
Is shining afar: 
Ter path, like a fountain, 
Flows lovely and clear ; ‘ 
The sky is unclouded, 
Not a shadow is sailing 
Where the moon walks unshrouded, 
Her beauty revealing. 


See—the clouds gather round her— 
The lightning is flashir ; ; 

Loud roars the hoarse thunder— 
Thg wild storm is dashing ; 

Mh, a moment bas banish’d 

The beautiful scene! 

Like a dream it bas vanished, 
The storm-clouds between. 


eo ‘that we look through 
Andthe giass that we 
Se clout and unstained, 
And the scenes that we look to, 
Young fancy has trained. 

—< before us; 

ot a cloud ; 
A blue sky is o’er 

flushes 


The picture is 


= whirls each feature 

splendor away, 

But the moon o’er glad Nature, 
Will again cast ber ray. 

But when reason has blighted 
Young fancy’s bright bloom, 

The ps lighted, 





11 between 50 and 60;—7 between 40 and 


She can never relume. 


diss 
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Hudson, Saturday, October 19, 1833+ | nore-powerful in its jufluence, or more gf 








- they may be regularly sa 





New Acunts.—H 
Hartford, Con.; 8. 8. Smith, Barlington, Vty 


W.H. Catler,” Fotest-Ville, N. ¥5 Jom G; en it 
moved, The: attachimenta 


Wailace, Milton, N. ¥. 


Magnolia ine pamphlet form, we 


j Gar mail subscribers to « heavy post-lalways regarded wi 


age, we have altered the. 
paper.. The alteration® will, however, onl) |{ 


subject each subseriber to the trouble ofstiteh-feeble tribute, and rear a: humble 
i for doing which,|io the virtues and to the memory 


ing the paper for 
he will save thirty-nine gents postage per an- 


sam, which will amply repey him for hit| menced in college. A long and intimates ‘ ; 
nexion as fellow students, ands n 

: friendly intercourse from the termination of 

Those who have acted as Agents, will mer that relation until the time of his death, en- . a 


trouble. . 





to forward us immediately the names of such 
subscribers as they may have obtained, 
pplied with the num- 


bers, at the time of issuing. 


eS 


Literary Periodicals. ings, he 
«We have been favored in exchange, With 2 which he was every way qualified : 
estimate and properly to return, Oren, tian- * 


number of Literary Journals, published in 


ally exhibit much talent, and a judicious dis- 
crimination on the part of the several Editors 


various sections of the Union. «They gener |ly, 
scorn to express an admiration that was el 3 
ed, or to profess a friendship {hat-was unielt. 
in the choice of subjects, and inthe selection of|He met an attack upon his friend ith as 


matter ; are favored with valuable correspon- 
dents, and are worthy of a liberal patronage. 
It is unnecessary, and might be improper, ‘o 
criticise on the relative merits of those several 
publications which have been received ; we 
will therefore confine ourselves to a simple 
notice of each work as to title, place pub- 
lication and terms. 
Tur PaRTHENos, or Academians Maga- 

- gine, published monthly ina pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages, at $2,50 per annum, at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y, 


Literary [vaurrer, published semi- 


- monthly under the patronage of the Buffalo] pow 


Lyceum, ‘Buffalo, N. ¥, at $1,50 perannam. 
Tue Literart ResistER and Miscella- 
neous Magazine, pubjshed semi-monthly et 
Elyria, Lorain Co. Ohio, a $1 per annum. 
Tue Lirenant TABLET, published semi- 


monthly in New-Haven, Conn. at $1 per). 
S . 


annum. 
Tue Amanantn, published semi-monthly 
in East Bridgewater, Mass. at $1 per sanom. 


‘al in ity exefeise than youthful friendship, 
« there is none noré worthy to be cherished 


-} the migeien * . + associations, 


arfangementof the] interest. Ia the gratification of these feelings 


that|“" ; 
so that! .nd to testify without reserve to the qualities 


of his mind and of hisheart. » e.. 




























As there is~no one of thie social 


fem2mbered, when its ebdject has been re- 
rly life, i 
days, — 


eo 


ask a moment’s indulgence, while 1 ofera 
memorial 

a friend. .° 
My avquaintance with Charles —com- 


ble me to speak with confidence.of his merits - 


Warm, ardent, and affectionate in his feel- 
was calculated to awakeo 2 ’ 


and consistent in his conduct, he w 








warm a defence, and as earnest a refutation as 
the vilest slander against himself; and bythe 5. > «= 
zeal with which he repelled the ; S: 
sinuation, or the boldest and most open 
demonstrated in a manner which could not 
misunderstood, the truth aiid sincerity of his 
professions. With him fri was a sen- me 
timent nartured by the uative ardor of his $ 
feelings, and would stood thertestiof 
any trial, and ra Wibiest in the darkest & 
hour of adversity. ’ ' 
The body of Charlies T—— was pe a P 
ment of-no ordinary mind. His intellectual ~~» 
jowers were of a superior order, and elevated 
him far above the mass of thoge with whom he 
was connected. Though he was young, they 
had already begun to'be developed, and af- a 
forded an earnest of the bigh and command- =~ 
ing eminence whichhe Was qualified to attain. © 
He knew his powers, and with sll the af, 
tour and impatience of youth, he waited | os 
{he time and oceasion which should dems > is oe 
their exercise. He was ambitious. A noble 
spirit beat in his bosom, and as be looked’ 





Tax Gum, published semi-monthly ip 
‘Rochester, N. Y. at $1,50 per annum. , 


forward upon the scenes of life, be lenged for 


s 









































e ofits a author.. But whatever may be my for- 
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their bustle and theirtumult—for the din o! 
contending parties, and the strife of canflicting 
elemépts, Feeling the influence of an bon- 
orable competition, he was eager to tes! hi- 
intellectual strength..and burned to enter the 
lists for fame, and engage in the contest for 
glory. And had his powers heen fully de- 
veloped, he would have been qualified for 
- the moet exalted stations, prepared to guide 
the vessel of State, and control the council: 
of the nation. 
His parents -had afforded him, as. their 
youngest son, every advantage which ufflu- 
ence and the tenderest affection could com- 
mand. They had noticed the superiority of 
his niind, had watched its powe's in a course 
of gradual developement, and fondly hoped 
that he would prove the staff of their age, 
pod the glory of their house, For him they 
had anticipated wealth, and honor, and fame. 
They knew he might be great in the desk, or 
might shine at the bar, or gather laurels in 
the legislative hall: and with the fondness of 
parental affection, they watched his gradual 
but constant advancement, and believed the 
period at had when they should glory in the 
hopors, and be proud of the fame and the 
suecess of their son," These hopes have been 
blighted—the rich promises of ‘his youth ca» 
never be realized, and all that remains of his 
once blooming and vigorous form, is fust 
mouldering into its native element. 
Charles T- is dead. No page in history 
will tell of his life or speak of his talents ; 
no record of his virtues and of his premature 
fate will be handed down to succeeding gene- 
rations to remind them that he once lived ; no 
sculptured monument, reared by the hand of 
national gratitude, will lift its proud column 
to denote the spot where his ashesrest. And 
yet, had it béen consistent with the decisions 
of Almighty. wisdom to have spared his life, 
he might have throw around his name »| 
famegvhich ages could not have dissipated— 
he might have earned for. himself a place 
atpofigst the master-spirits of the age—he 
might have deserved a people’s admiration 
in life, aod received their blessings and their 
memorials at his death. 
Beyond the immediate circle of his relatives 
and his friends, his untimely death will be 
soon forgotten. Even of those who may read 





associations of my early years are defaced 
and forgotten, so long, friend of my youth, 
your memory shall be cherished, and your 
name and your virtues preserved, as a sacred 
memorial in my heart.- 


Hudson, Oct. 10. L.C. E. 





Proper Revencr.—We Ghee heard a 


gentleman spesking ton friend of a man who 
had injured- him. “ But.” said-he,* I won’t 
get angry for if I should” 
said his Yriend * you would chastise him.” — 
* No I would not flog *hi 

would let him alone most severely PON. A. 
Spectator. . 


“I su n 





im” said he,“ but J 





Proportions.—An Trish clergyman once 


broke off the thread of his discourse, and thus 
addressed: his congregation—* My dear breth- 
ren, let mé here tell you that I am now just 
half through with my sermon, but as’ I per- 
ceive your impatience, f will say that the re- 
maining half is not more than a quarteras long 
as that | you have had.”—.V. B. Gas 





A Scene on Hudson River. 
BY WM. C. BRYANT. 


Cool shades and dews are around my way, 
And silence of the early day; 

Mids: the dark hiils het watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson spread, 
Unripplied, save by drops that fall 

From shrubs that fringe the mountain wall ; 
And o’er the clear s'il! water swelis 

The music of the Sabbath bells. 


All, save this little nook of land, 
-Circled with trees on which I stand— 
All, save that he of hills, that lie 


Suspended in mimic sky, 

Seems a blues above,. below, 

Throagh whi white clouds come and go; 
And from t n world’s farthest steep 

1 gaze into theairy deep. 


Loveliest of lovely things are they 

On earth that soonest pass away ; 

The rose that lives its little hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower ; 

Even — long tried, and cherished 

tender, and more strong, 

ht Of that insatiate grave 

From which its yearnings cannot save. 

River, iv this sweet hast * 

Too much of beaven on to ag 

Nor long shall thy still waters lie 

An image to the glorieus sky. 

Thy fate and mive are not repose; 

And e’er another evening close, 

Thon to thy tide shall tarn again, 

And I to seek the crowd of mea. 





Married, 


On Tuesday. morwiny, _valipes 15th ~~ Alea 
Chatham, Robert W. Ma y, esq 


seluerville, to Miss Romelia, pe ae of Wa Win, 


‘this -— tribute, few will regard the senti-| Wheeler, csq. of the former plage. 


ments, and fewer still appreciate the feelings 


in the wuakoown future, as long as the 
ys of my boyhood are remembered, and 





. 





Died, 


“At Albany, on the 7th inst. Jeremiah H. 


¥ Strong, in the 53d year of his age, furmer) 
*._yotil the iaieggonresnical and the dearest of this city, - A 





oa 


Sei For the Magoolia. he 
Mx. Eprroa—I was atthe o far weit do-}; 
ring the past summer, where | heard the an- 


nexed : 

He is a “good natured, lively, dapper little 
gentleman as ever | wish to meet with, be|y 
was once a school-mate of mine, and I always 
loved him for his free and daring spirit. The 
far West was hie home for many years; he 
came amongst Us a rough, hard-featuréd son 
of the wiklerner, and was wefeomed by all.|:ion 


oe Tea me. 
+ Bat my frien,” continued ! the. same far 
cice, “* you'll certainly dance a minuet 


or "wT recon wot,” suid be, if 
agree to give up my ju 
go a jump or two with that are dandy there,” 
who had at the moment attracted” his atfen- 


‘bat Pd 


tion. “ Why, stranger,” he continues, “you 


1 Curious one—whete Wad You Bret up=yol 
are a moiety of & man, 1 conjucturs bat T 
have rifled down from trees, things hké you, 
Yes, stranger, you needn’t look so wild'neethur, 
for they are stuffed in the Albany musulitem:” - 
[The dandy, upon this, swelled very lenge, 
and assuming an air of vast importance, de+ 
clared, if a gentleman had used seh 

to him, he would know what to do. “ Ptelf 
you what, stranger,” said my. friend, you 
mustn't imifate ‘any thing of that sort to ri 
for I don’t-want to strike such a lodking 

man as you are, but if you come over them 
words agin, drot my skin if 1 hadn't leaf try 
you a cool dig or two as not, any how.” ; Pe 
here interposed, and ¢ to 

ny friend, bat nothing wou Ido; and I 

to think that our social party would 

in’ ‘tragiéal éatastrophé, and 

aothiag less than a general pulling poe 
inasmuch as the ladies had ‘taken part with — 
the dandy. I was meditating on the safety of 
my own scanty locks ; _ bat fortuna 
attention of the belli 

another quarter, and- my 
auttering to hate ed ba, wasn't | 
ior to trouble nobody, but the dandy 
hopped on him without his ever 
persimmon, and that he woulda 


I passed an evening with him in company 
with  tiumber of young persons who hed 
met together at a rural party; and as- mirth 
exercises a prescriptive right «{ sovereigaly 
atthe place where our kind and besutifu! 
hostess greeted us, every one, (save my friend, 
as the sequel will show,) came prepared to 
pay it due homage. Notwithstanding my 
friend ewleavoured to make his appearance 
in the true spirit of a cavalier before bis mis- 
tress, yet, "soon perceived he was lost, by his 
withdrawing from the social party to the 
extreme end of the spacious portico fronting 
the house, where he engaged himself in con- 
versation with an old class-mate. Being tired 
of the confusion and bastle incident to the 
meeting of young and buoyant spirits, 1 with- 
drew with the determination of having « 
chat with my old acquaintance; whose ap- 
pearance had by this time excited considera- 
ble attention. | asked him how he liked the 
company afd how he himeelf.. “1 
don't.know. exactly,” said’ but there’s 
a mighty strange set of handsome strangers 
here. I'm rather jubus that Pve got iatos 
sort of priminary here.” I expressed my 
surprise at his not admiring a place where 
there y bright and beautiful faces. 
“ Why, a8 to. the matter of that,” said he, 
“there's wonderful smiar} chance to hit 
pecs eakaatet 
ciety are elegant, a camp outside} 
of acane brake whee ¢ "4 lots of bears 
and turkeys.” By this time the company had} 
sipped the tea, praised the cakes, and criti- 
cised the last novel—zhe music and dancing 
commenced, to the discomfiture of my friend, 
who looked growling, a8 the ladies flounces 

flirted by. Being 





Fates the bea beak d up here 
[ do verbatianly think that there 

in his right head, and for that reason I don't 
vally what he says no. how, 


ee 





folks here seems sort 0’ pu 


pains dnd pleasures of single +, here, i 
wins 1 wa AUR Sie nN DERE Em Tat bie wap ont, 64 TTL sire Sa 


dulcet voice of a pretty Miss, s she exclaimed, —l"'m always 


4 “#1 don't know— would occasion for a 





. 
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his prowess, and repeated my convigtion that 
all would go well withhim. “Well, well,” 
lie anid, “don't feel right as T'do'at home 
some how | don’t know tlie signs—I feel ort 
o* queer-like out of my range, but when | 
get right well Aaynied to the place, perhaps 
Vl like it better.” te 





F S For the Magnolia. 

Mar. Epiror—tin the days of our infancy- 
we have be&n aniused when reading those 
fairy tales, which told of people being whisk’d 
from place to place in almost the twinkling of 

an eye, er according toa homely phrase “ as 
quick as you could say, Jack Robison;” but 
we little beliewed that advancing years would, 
almost demonstrate the reality of this rapid 
progressive motion, Who, in the sixteenth or 
ia the commencement of the seventeenth cun- 
tary, could or would have believed that with- 
«Pout the aid of horses, or any living animal to 
draw us along, we should be able to fly on 
* terra firma,” at the rate of twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour, pushed along by the 


evaporation of a little boiling water; or|\ 


would they hay wed that a huge muss of 
timber, formed into a ship or vessel, loaded 
with four or five hundred people could stem 
_ Wind and tide, of the rate of fifteen or sixteen 


miles an hour, propelled by steam. Nagthey|.. 


would no more have believed the story, than 


we in thia “ enlightened age” believe the won-| s 
derful tale of “ Aladen’s lamp” or of “ rock's} {* 


eggs” us big asa meeting house. We live in 


an “age of improvement,” in which, we are . 
contented with travelling three times as). 


st ds our father’s haye done before us, but 
we must need go faster still. And would you 
e it, we are told of a Steam-Boat nearly 
ready. of the moderate length of 300 feet, and 
40 feet wide, in which moving island we are 
to fly af the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 
Hence we may breakfast in Troy or Albany. 
dine in New-York, and be back to tea at the 
place from which wé set out. If this be fact, 
thet we areto be whirled at this rate 
‘We shall feel disposed to join with the French 
gentleman, who concluded we should be under 
the 
hold on 


Barial of an Emigrant’s Uhild im the 
Forest. ‘ ; 


Shudderingly ) ‘The 
The marble chill—now, now, 

w I know all !—dead—dead !—a fearful word! 
My boy hath left me in the wilderness, 

on without the Hessed light 

In bis devp loving eyes. Lc’s At 
Husband —Agoes, my Agnes, bast thou look'd thy last 
So a ee The bour bas come— 


yet! é 
If he bed bat left me for a few short days, 
-time to draw 


from 
pepergo barren 
Is it not ‘bath taken him? the God 
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_ To Sen 





Early, 
Those hast sweeter home 
Than our lost one o'er the ocean's foam. 


een - sone 
. at {Rpere be = — 


@ Where those arms 7 
; Which benigaly bts ,> SR we 
cries t ticle Good Ghepberd> brenst ‘org 
When his voice their tender meekness eS , 


kneel ouce around the sod, 
Kec, and bow submitted hearts vo Gos 





——e 
Pindemonte’s Sonnet om the Hebe of 
9 “ 
Trans!ated by Mrs. Hemans, a a 
Rove par te, celeste ancella, or vasei? _. 
Whither celestial maid, so fast r F 
‘What lures thee from the of the skies > 


a] 


each stems | 
wera, mig ee png, 


One moment lost in thought, its hidden cause tesrmce, 





r) 
Curious Anecdote. 
In 1747, a man was 
wheel at Orleans, for hi 
not having friends to 
executioner concluded 
him to a surgeon, who 
tomical theatre as Prob 
The thi . 
wretch Shed toes 
parr J to examine him 
viving and by proper 
saeaipie he was soon 
The sergeon an] bis 
sufferings and solica 
termined on attem 
mangled; that his two thi 
arms were amputated, 
mutillation and the Joss of | 
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- For publishing a Seme-Monthly Paper, ; 


the robber, carrieDhim to his -art, Jito = we 
Eahe thrown him, he ert ‘to] To BE ENTITLED Se. 
the next ¢ which “was very near, and) T HE MAGNOLIAT 
brought hie prisoner before a istraie. Oo =! 

ie Gasdiing Otte, wale ws we an R, LITERARY TABLET. 

his pocket, which. naturally i a sus- v 
plain Unet, ho. had encoenplioes in the. woods ; BY P. DEAN CARRIQUE, — 
the magistrate therefore, instantly ordered « - udson, W. ¥. 


guard to (he place where the robber had been ; 
roads at arrived within balf an bou:| Is soliciting pablic patronage for the pro- 
er the A of the drover had been at-|posed work, we are aware that it will he said 
tempted. . hy some, that there are periodicals 
The rd having concealed themselves |already in existence, and that it is onneceamery 
behind different trees, the whistle wascblown,|toadd to the number. Thishas been 
the sqund of which was remarkably shril] and |the last few years, whenever a new paper 
loud. * And whistle was heard unde: |been announced, Yet, subscribers have been 
nd, three at the same instant rising 
over the midet of a bushy clump of brambles 
another dwarf shrubs. The soldiers fired on 
them and they fell, The bushes were search- ude of those who are engaged ia 
@l, and a descent discovered in acave. Here|di nseful knowledge and rational amuse. 
were found three young girls and a boy. The|ment, we preseat the “MAGNOLIA” to 
girls were kept for the offices of servarts and|an enlightened public, as a work in which 
other purposes ; the boy, scarce twelve years|shall be found those interesting and 
of age, was a son to one of the robbers. live tales, calculated to cherish the pri 
The girls, in giving evidence, deposed that|of moral virtue, and shew forth the deformity 
they had lived near three years in the cave.jot vice; to produce and encourage a taste for 
been kept there by force from ihe time of|ihe fine arts; a desire to obtain a knowledge 
Mic aptisiy that dead bodiee were fre-j|on those varioussubjects, which tend to enlarge 
carried into the cave, stripped and/the sphere of mental action, and to devote a 
od; and thet thé old soldier was carried {leisure moment in the enjoyment of that in- 
out every day and set by the road-side for |nocent pee by viewing 
two or three hoyrs. the mediam of a well told story, the versa’ 
On ‘this evidence, the murdering mendi-|zenius of'man, and the whimsicalsituations in 
was condemned to suffer a second execu-| whieh he is often thrown by his own eccen-+ 
As but one arm remained,|(ricities, follies or carelessness. Oar little 
in| work will consequently be composed of chaste 
selections from the best writers of the day ; 
occasionally, select biographical, historicul and 
diy was burned to ashes and/:(atistical sketches will grace the work; also 
winds of heaven. notices of new publications, and poetic effusions 
from the pea of the most distinguished poets.. 
* May I be married ma’am ?” said a pretty TERMS. 
brunette of sixteen to her mother. “ What) que Macwoxra will be 
wait to be married for?” returned) ther Saturday, in super 
, “Why me’am, you know thet |.ng will contain 26 numbers each, 
never heveseen any body mar-lon closely printed brevier 3 a title 
it might please em.” | and index to the volame, making in the whole 
FOUR HUNDRED ry es ae ae 
, ‘Magnolia will be afforded at price 
na setae . DOLLAR per annum ip advance, 


* Persons acting as Agents, on, 5 
Sae-eens. -onctbale aol tapoodlie responsible for the 

Catskill. money, shall have one copy gratis; or 5 persons 
uniting together and advancing the ‘money, 
gree ge vie 

( is desired subseription papers be 
returned by the 25th of September, as the 
October, directed to PB. Canssagn, Ofios 
Oct di 2 
lof the Hudson Gazette. - nd 

No subscriptions recived for less than ove 
year. > ap 

7 All letters and communications must 
i lcome postage paid, or they will not réceive 

The postage on this work is 1cent, if not 
over 100 miles; if over 100 oulefthe  . 
state, 14 cents. = . 


























